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The Contributions of The Camp 


to Democracy 


By 
Hedley §. Dimock 
Dean, George Williams College 


persons, have a remarkable way of catch- 

ing up with them. In moments of ease or 
ambition we make profession of purposes with- 
out foreseeing the price they later may demand 
of us. When the summer camp first claimed for 
itself a place in the educational sun, it prob- 
ably reckoned but little what demands would be 
thrown upon it by this claim. Secondly, the 
summer camp is forced today either to accept 
the responsibilities of a contemporary educa- 
tional enterprise or to abandon its claim as an 
important educational agency. 


T= ambitions of institutions, like those of 


It requires neither the characteristic of 
prophecy nor of recklessness to predict or 
assert that the supreme test to be applied to an 
educational agency in the coming decades will 
be the extent to which it contributes to the 
realization of our democratic ideals in society. 
This does not imply that education alone will 
need to carry the responsibility for the preser- 
vation and the larger achievement of our demo- 
cratic traditions and ideals. This responsibility 
will be shared with political and economic 
agencies. But it will be the task of education in 
a distinctive sense to develop in persons the 
understandings, the attitudes, and the habits 
essential for carrying us forward to a more 
complete embodiment of the democratic ideal 
in American life. 


The interest of the summer camp in democ- 
racy of course is not new. We have talked about 
democracy in camp for a long time, although we 
might frankly confess that we have not really 
done very much about it. But our former 
interest in democratic camps grew chiefly out 
of our conception of good educational method. 
We believed that individuals learned more and 
better in an atmosphere that was free from 
authority or autocracy. Only more recently 
have we become aware of the wider social im- 


plications of democratic processes in camp. 
The march of events during recent years is 
forcing new meaning into old concepts and it 
is possible no longer to talk glibly or lightly 
about demccratic methods in the summer 
camp. 
Current Needs of Democracy 

We cannot talk about the contribution of 
the camp to democracy without some appraisal 
of what is most needed at the present time if 
the cause of democracy is to be advanced. We 
Shall need to devote some of our attention, 
therefore, to a brief analysis of the status of 
our thinking about democracy in the United 
States today. We shall then describe the 
summer camp, indicating more precisely how it 
can contribute to the advance of the cause of 
democracy. 


What is it that we have learned about 
democracy, especially during the last five 
years? Undoubtedly the learnings have been 
different for each of us. My own learnings may 
be summed up in three observations. These 
observations may be suggestive, at least, of the 
trend of your thinking in recent years. 


A democracy in peril has become a democ- 
racy of priceless worth. For most of us the ideal 
of democracy has greatly increased in value 
during recent years. The stock of democracy 
has gone up in America almost in direct ratio to 
its slump in Europe. The effect of the so-called 
threat to democracy in European and other 
world events has been to greatly enhance the 
importance of democracy in our esteem. We see 
here the working of a very simple psychological 
principle, almost as axiomatic as the adage 
“You never miss the water till the well runs 
dry.”’ When an object or a value is threatened 
or imperiled, even though it has been taken for 
granted or its importance lightly estimated or 
even its possession relatively unnoticed, it 
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becomes for the moment an object of supreme 
importance and must be protected at any cost. 
Shakespeare expresses a principle akin to this 
when he says: 


“for it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 


And so as democracy, particularly in Europe, 
has appeared to be imperiled or to be evap- 
orating, our estimate of its value, at least judged 
by verbal profession, has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. The march of fascism may yet prove to 
be a blessing in disguise for America. It may 
help us to develop sufficient conviction about 
the value of the democratic ideal to take the 
necessary steps to actualize it more fully in our 
social institutions and relationships. 


We have been forced to probe the deeper and 
wider meaning of the democratic ideal. The 
traditional conception of democracy has been 
altogether too simple and superficial. The pop- 
ular conception has been that democracy is a 
form of government, already established, that 
needs to be conserved. Unfortunately, this ten- 
dency to conceive democracy primarily as a 
representative form of government has _ be- 
devilled us in the summer camp as well as in 
community and national affairs. Just as we have 
assumed that we possessed democracy if it 
were embodied in the structure of representa- 
tive government so we have naively assumed 
that we were operating a “democratic camp”’ if 
we established the structure of representative 
government. As a result of current national and 
international events, we have been forced to 
probe more deeply the basic meaning of the 
democratic concept and we now see it embraces 
much more than most of us had realized. No 
longer are we able to conceive of the democratic 
ideal either exclusively or primarily in political 
terms. We see that the democratic ideal in- 
cludes at least three principles. (1) The basic 
and central emphasis should be placed on the 
supreme importance of persons, which means 
persons should never be used as means to ends 
but should always be treated as ends in them- 
selves. (2) All persons should share, according 
to their interests and abilities, in social life, in 
carrying responsibilities, and in the manage- 
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ment of affairs that affect them. (3) All avail- 
able resources in goods, intelligence, and insti- 
tutions should be oriented and devoted to the 
needs and development of all the persons in 
society. 


Thus conceived, the democratic concept 
includes three indispensable phases: an ideal 
that stresses the supreme importance of the 
person; a method or way of living in which all 
share in the obligations as well as in the benefits 
of associative life; a social organization that is 
designed to facilitate the largest values of life 
for all persons. On the basis of this analysis of 
the democratic ideal we shall later consider how 
the camp functions, or should function, as a 
cooperative or democratic community. 


We have begun to identify the real forces 
that threaten democracy. Much of our current 
talk about the threat to democracy—with eyes 
cast in the direction of Europe—has been mis- 
guided and misdirected. We see now that the 
peril to democracy lies not in Europe but in 
ourselves—in our own inadequate conception 
of the democratic ideal; in our own even more 
inadequate experience with democracy; and in 
the social conditions that create dissatisfaction 
with existing institutions. We now discern that 
a heavy strain is placed on democracy in a 
situation of declining economic production and 
opportunity. Fascism arose in Germany, for 
example, in a social situation in which there 
was widespread poverty, deflated prestige, 
disintegration, and insecurity. A writer in a 
recent issue of The New Republic makes the 
discriminating comment that “Fascism and 
Naziism and other terrors are not just wicked 
ideas in the minds of foreigners against which 
we can protect ourselves by armor. They are 
weeds that may grow anywhere in the sour soil 
of a declining economy.” We may believe we 
are unalterably opposed to fascism and dic- 
tatorship but if people remain unemployed, 
hungry, insecure, and uncertain for too long a 
period of time, it may be increasingly difficult 
to maintain even that degree of democracy that 
we now possess. Alexander Pope long ago re- 
minded us that continued familiarity with vice 
may result in its being accepted as a virtue: 


‘Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated is but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
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The victory of democracy in America cannot 
be taken for granted. We have probably been 
impressed by the differences in opinion about 
the future of democracy among the authors of 
recent books. Some are optimistic and write as 
does Thomas Mann about The Coming Victory 
of Democracy. Some find, after a careful ap- 
praisal of our assets and liabilities from a dem- 
ocratic standpoint that the scales are about 
evenly weighted, as does George Counts in The 
Prospects of American Democracy. Others like 
Max Lerner are not as optimistic as either of 
these two and after assessing the probabilities, 
tell us that the preservation of democracy in 
America is yet possible but that Jt Js Later 
Than You Think. 


The Camp as a Democratic Experience 


In the light of the foregoing appraisal of 
what is happening to our thinking about 
democracy and its needs, what can we expect 
the summer camp to contribute? Numerically 
speaking, the camp, with its two or three mil- 
lion campers, is not large. It is further limited 
by the fact that the experience in camp for 
most individuals is only a part of the summer. 
Yet in spite of these limitations there are two 
kinds of things that it is possible for the camp 
to do. First, it can provide a practical demon- 
stration of the meaning of democracy. Second, 
it can help enlist youth in the cause of democ- 
racy as an adventurous, pioneering enterprise 
worthy of their loyal and creative endeavor. 

The camp 1s unexcelled as a laboratory in 
democratic living. Let us examine how the camp 
functions as a democratic community on the 
basis of the preceding analysis of democracy as 
an ideal and as a method of living. 

The democratic ideal stresses the supreme 
worth of persons as the highest of all values. 
Perhaps the family is the only institution today 
where the person and his needs and develop- 
ment are given the right of way over other con- 
siderations. In business and industry, profits 
are primary and persons are subordinated to 
profits to a large extent. Churches practice to 
but a limited degree the principle of the su- 
preme value of persons—persons are likely to 
be subordinated to the authority of the church 
or the scripture or theology. Even schools, 
whose chief purpose ostensibly is the develop- 
ment of persons, frequently flagrantly violate 
this principle by being more interested in order 
and conformity in behavior than in stimulating 
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creative and inventive capacity in persons; 
more devoted to the perpetuation of a subject 
centered curriculum of subjects than in helping 
persons to live more fully and significantly in 
the contemporary world. 


In the summer camp occasionally persons are 
subordinated to other factors, but to a large 
extent the unique needs and interests of the 
camper are given priority and the resources of 
the camp are subordinated to them. At times, 
however, campers are coerced by tradition or 
custom or ‘“‘camp spirit” or personal authority. 
It is not unknown for camp directors to try to 
secure the conformity of campers to certain 
pre-conceived standards by appeal to ‘camp 
tradition,” which, of course, all “good campers’”’ 
are supposed to observe. Sometimes a deeply 
entrenched item of program is given an em- 
phasis that may result in the submerging of 
camper needs and interests. In some camps, 
activity instructors, in their zeal to make a 
good showing for their activity (upon which 
their prestige may depend), may subordinate 
and exploit the camper, probably under the 
illusion that they are rendering him a service. 
In camps where awards are given to campers 
for proficiency in various activities, it is es- 
pecially easy for instructors to compete with 
each other in the number of awards given in 
their respective activities. Almost inevitably 
this would mean some exploitation of person- 
ality. We need to examine every aspect of camp 
life with rigor and regularity to make sure we 
are embodying in our practices the idea of the 
supreme worth of the camper as a unique 
personality. 


The democratic ideal implies a way or 
method of associative living in which all share 
in the responsibilities as well as the privileges 
of organized social life. Underlying this way of 
living should be the desire and the ability to 
meet all situations in life in such a way that 
the greatest good for the greatest number of 
persons will result. The camp furnishes an 
admirable setting for practice in this demo- 
cratic or cooperative way of life. It possesses 
most of the elements of the normal community 
in simplified form. Here may be found the 
functions of government, home, medical super- 
vision and care, employment, recreation, and 
religion. Here may be found the different 
racial, religious, na‘ional, and socio-economic 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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W et= Weather Fires 


Barbara Ellen Joy and Jeanne Bassett 


Assisted by Susan Peregoy and Joyce Kennedy 
Director, Counsellors and Campers 


The Joy Camps 


F all the woods skills which the leader 
must possess if he is to take children 
out on trips, the most important is the 

ability to build a satisfactory fire at all times 
and in all places. An important allied skill is that 
of using the knife and axe or hatchet safely and 
efficiently. These two statements may sound 
trite. But they carry a great weight in the trip 
leader’s kit of woods’ knowledge. The skills and 
experience they stand for are absolute necessi- 
ties for comfortable, healthy and happy camp- 
ing. If a leader cannot qualify in these respects, 
he has no license and no business to take chil- 
dren (or adults, for that matter) on overnight 
trips or into any situation where a fire is an 
essential for cooking, warmth, comfort or cheer. 


These abilities may be a matter of life or 
death, as with the man whose bitter experience 
Jack London so vividly described in the No- 
vember, 1938, Readers Digest.* In our own 
less-hazardous camping, they may mean only 
that six or eight boys or girls have a hot meal 
instead of rye crisp and jam, that they have 
dry shoes and sox instead of wet ones, that they 
go to sleep comfortably warm instead of soggy 
and damp, inside and out. They may mean 
that these same children for the rest of their 
lives may love the outdoor life and feel at home 
in the woods under all conditions, rather than 
disdain outing activities and fear the dark, the 
rain, discomfort. Thus there is the psycho- 


* “To Build a Fire,” by Jack London. 
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logical as well as the physical aspect to this 
question. 


We believe in allowing campers to stay out 
in ordinary storms and we have no concern for 
our trips under the usual varying weather con- 
ditions in our region. However, we feel thus 
assured because we know our campers are 
properly protected by tents and lean-tos, that 
they know how to erect and ditch the tent prop- 
erly, that they have adequate waterproof 
ground cloths, and that their personal equip- 
ment as well as the general camp equipment is 
more than adequate to keep them comfortable. 
But, most important, we know that the leaders 
are prepared to meet difficult situations with 
calm, with humor, and with knowledge of what 
to do and how to do it. We do not approve of 
deliberately sending out trips in a rain storm 
or when there is good indication that a storm is 
brewing. We believe that there are real bene- 
fits accruing to the individual in successfully 
and comfortably meeting adverse weather con- 
ditions. A person gets a certain “lift” from 
beating the elements that more favorable camp- 
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ing conditions makes impossible, and we should 
not deny city children this elevating experience. 
But it should not come to them at any cost or 
at any danger to their safety, health, or out- 
doors attitudes. 


But to get back to the subject! There are 
certain facts and certain proved practices 
which make the building of wet-weather fires 
easier, more efficient, more fooiproof. We there- 
fore pass on to others some of the things we 
have learned from experience and from ‘“ex- 
perimenting” in our own camp. This past sum- 
mer we took quite a bit of time to experiment 
with the various “mixtures” to be described 
later on. We do not claim to have invented 
them, but we have tested them all out and from 
our experiences in rainstorms, gentle and other- 
wise, over the years, we give you our ideas on 
wet-weather fires for what they are worth. We 
only hope that because of our trials and errors, 
other campers may feel the glow and warmth 
of a fire and have a hot meal in their stomachs, 
though the rain be coming down in sheets and 
the wind be lashing the guy ropes of their tents. — 


Courtesy, Fay Weich 
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Matches 

Any treatise on fire-building should start out 
with this subject. The only ones worth con- 
sidering for outdoors use are the larger wooden 
“kitchen” matches of best quality. Every 
camper should have a waterproof box of them, 
the leaders should have an even larger supply 
in their own kit, plus an emergency supply both 
in the leaders’ kit and in the general camp 
equipment pack. The leaders’ supply and both 
emergency supplies should be made impervious 
to moisture. This can be done in several ways. 
Single matches can be waterproofed by dipping 
the heads and part of the adjacent stem into 
melted paraffin, collodin, finger-nail polish, or 
model airplane cement. A clump of a dozen or 
so, held together at the ends by an elastic band, 
can be dipped in the same way. To produce a 
“cake” of protected matches, melted paraffin 
may be poured into the small cardboard boxes 
kitchen matches may be purchased in (one-cent 
size), or into a tobacco can, in which the 
matches have been placed, heads down. The 
cake can either be taken out or left right in the 
tin. The matches are cut out of the block as 
needed, and the wax scraps are useful to start 
the fire. Matches sometimes become damp if 
the container is not air-tight. A lump of car- 
bide placed in the match box will absorb the 
moisture. When this carbide starts to crumble, 
it should be replaced with a fresh lump. 
Matches, waterproofed or otherwise, should al- 
ways be kept in an air-tight,waterproof box or 
safe. The little tins in which bouillon cubes 
come are very good, as are shaving-stick boxes 
and typewriter-ribbon tins. Round hard-rubber 
match-safes and the familiar Marble’s metal 


safe, with screw-on caps, may be purchased 


for a small sum. For winter use, match safes 
should be as easy to open as possible. For a 
large supply of matches, the friction top tins 
available at the high-class sporting goods stores 
are excellent. But matches the camper must 
always have, properly housed and water- 
proofed, and in abundance. 


Natural Tinders 


Many campers are accustomed to carry along 
with them in their kit a small supply of special 
tinder as an added precaution for rainy day 
fires. We have made a division in discussing 
this subject between “natural” tinders which 
may be carried in the kit, and “artificial” tin- 
ders which are not found in their native state, 
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so to speak, but must be especially procured or 
prepared. Under the first heading comes: thin, 
curly, frayed strips of birch-bark, the volatile 
oil of which is very inflammable; frayed inner 
bark of red or white cedar, and of cottonwood; 
spruce gum; dry bird or mouse nests (the lat- 
ter are excellent and we save every one we can 
find); shredded hemp rope; splinters of fat 
pine about six inches long and large around as 
a pencil. Dried milkweed tops, grape-vine bark, 
and other such dry, shredded material can be 
incorporated into such a tinder supply. It is 
usually carried in an inside pocket, or in the 
general kit, in a watertight tin, in either case. 


“Artificial” Tinders 


The more simple of these artificial tinders to 
be carried in the kit of emergencies are: candle 
ends; old Kodak negatives (not the fireproof 
variety! ), partially burned rags, oiled bread 
paper; and empty shotgun shells. The latter 
are split lengthwise, and stood on the metal end 
under the kindling. We found that, ignited on 
the top, the shell will burn with a rather small 
flame for four or five minutes and if the kind- 
ling is not too wet, it is fairly practical. How- 
ever, a Shell is more efficient if used in conjunc- 
tion with the sawdust or the ash mixture to be 
described later. There is this advantage—the 
flame may be blown out when the kindling has 
caught, and the rest of the shell left for future 
use. 

There is one type of quick-ignition tinder, 
carbide of calcium, such as is used in miner’s 
lamps, which rain helps, rather than hinders. 
A piece about half as large as a walnut is placed 
in a small lid or on a piece of bark which will 
hold a few drops of water. The dampened lump, 
when ignited, will burn with rather a spasmodic 
flame for two or three minutes. It is not ex- 
pensive, and may be carried in a small tin, 
which is replenished after each trip. 


One rather unusual fire lighter which we tried 
out is the rosin-rope candles, as we called them. 
The initial preparations for making these can- 
dles take time, but they are fairly satisfactory. 
A mold is made by bending thin sheet metal so 
as to form a series of indentations, with a 
wooden base and sides. When completed, the 
mold looks like an ordinary corrugated scrub- 
bing board, only the dips are deeper and from 
one to one-and-a-half inches in diameter. The 
candles can be as long as desired. We made ours 
about five inches. Lengths of one-quarter inch 
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cotton rope are suspended in each “dip,” and 
the melted rosin poured in. When this has well 
set, the candles are removed, and of course, the 
mold can be used over and over again. Bulk 
rosin is not expensive, so the time and effort 
needed to build the form is the greatest draw- 
back to this method. The candle burns with a 
steady but not large flame, and, since the flame 
can easily be blown out, only as much of the 
stick is burned at a time as is necessary. The 
candles must be handled fairly carefully, as 
the rosin will chip. For that reason, they are 
not very easy to carry, unless carefully packed 
in a tin container. But they definitely have 
their points as a quick and reliable fire lighter. 


Another preparation which we found to be 
very useful is sawdust, mixed with crankcase 
oil, with kerosene oil, or with gasoline. We 
found the crankcase oil to be the most satisfac- 
tory, as it burns longer. We mixed this in the 
proportions of two cups of the sawdust (dry 
and no lumps) to about twenty to twenty-five 
tablespoons of the liquid. It is best to make the 
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mixture in a large-mouthed glass jar, so it can 
be easily seen when the sawdust has reached 
the saturation point. We found that the oil 
mixture will burn from five to seven minutes, 
and both the kerosene and gasoline mixtures 
from four to five minutes. It burns with a good, 
strong and steady flame. And of course either 
of the mixtures are very cheap. These mix- 
tures must be extremely carefully packed, so 
there will be no spilling or seepage. Therefore, 
a new friction-top, air-tight tin should be used. 
These mixtures are easy to prepare, and very 
easy to pack and carry. 


Another excellent fire starter is discs of rolled 
newspapers saturated in paraffin. These are 
prepared as follows: from four to eight sheets 
of newspaper are rolled tightly, and tied firmly 
at intervals of about one or one-and-a-half 
inches along the whole length. The diameter of 
the roll will be approximately one inch. This 
roll is then cut into convenient lengths for soak- 
ing in the melted paraffin, perhaps about six 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Rifle Shooti 
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ng In Camp 


R. C, Wilson 


Lake Hubert Minnesota Camps 


ONSIDERING all of the recreational ac- 
tivities that are generally accepted as 
natural outdoor sports, the rifle has 

made by far the greatest progress in the camps 
of today. Compared with ten or twenty-five 
years ago when few Camps offered rifle instruc- 
tion, there are now hundreds of private Camps 
that classify marksmanship among the five most 
popular and beneficial Camp activities. In fact, 
in many of the Camps, rifle shooting has proven 
on a par with the water sports in popularity. 
The National Rifle Association, under whose 
auspices 485 Camps conducted their rifle pro- 
grams in 1938, has developed simple, safe, and 
popular methods of instruction, qualifications, 
awards, etc. No longer do Camp Directors need 
to hesitate on account of the potential danger. 
At Camp Lincoln for Boys and Camp Lake 
Hubert for Girls over one million rounds of .22 
calibre ammunition have been fired without a 


single accident of any kind. The writer, in col- 
laboration with the National Rifle Association, 
does not know of a single fatal accident on the 
Camp Rifle Range. This record is proof beyond 
the slightest doubt that organized rifle shooting 
is the safest of all competitive sports. The Na- 
tional Safety Council advocates the training of 
adolescent boys and girls in the proper handling 
of firearms as a safety measure. We believe that 
practically every boy, and many girls, will, at 
some stage in life, handle a rifle, either their 
own or one belonging to a friend. Those who 
are properly trained know how to handle fire- 
arms safely, have respect for the potential 
danger and are never the ones ‘‘who didn’t 
know it was loaded.” Just as youth is the best 
period to learn how to swim, so it is that the 
camp ages 10 to 18 years, offer the easiest and 
best time to teach rifle marksmanship. 

There are some camp directors who have pe- 


Range at Camp Lincoln, Lake Hubert Minnesota Camps 
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Sighting is Learned on Special Sighting Ranges. 


culiar ideas about the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of rifle shooting. One particular case 
that comes to mind is about a man I met four 
or five years ago who is a Director of one of 
the successful Eastern camps. He has since be- 
come one of my very good friends. He was sold 
on the idea of rifle shooting and had the pro- 
gram operating in his camp. However, to my 
surprise, he mentioned that he was obliged to 
discontinue activities on the rifle range tempo- 
rarily because it proved so popular with the 
campers that they were going to the range at 
every opportunity and “were missing out on 
their character-building activities.”’ Rifle shoot- 
ing is one of the finest character-building activ- 
ities a camp can schedule and this director 
should have recognized this fact and capitalized 
on its popularity to put across the many bene- 
fits and attributes which can be obtained from 
its training. 

I could give many examples of the benefits 
of rifle shooting to an individual, but space will 
not permit. The following will serve to illus- 
trate these advantages, not only to an indi- 
vidual, but to a community. A boy, whom we 
shall call Bill Smith, came to Camp Lincoln 
a couple of years ago from one of the smaller 


towns in the Mid-West. He did not like most of 
the camp activities, but took a great fancy to 
rifle shooting and made remarkable progress in 
it. His interest in our activity kept him in camp 
and made him quite happy and contented. 
When he returned home at the end of camp, his 
father was so delighted with Bill’s improvement 
and the fact that he had finally discovered some- 
thing in which he was interested that he pur- 
chased a high-grade target rifle and fixed up a 
rifle range in the basement of a vacant store 
building on Main Street where Bill and his 
friends could shoot. Bill’s father, Dr. Smith, 
was the president of the Rotary Club and a 
great hustler and ‘“go-getter.’’ He soon con- 
ceived the idea that a rifle club in their local 
high school would be as beneficial to other boys 
as it had been to Bill. He sold the Rotary Club 
and the Board of Education on the idea, ob- 
tained a $10,000 P.W.A. appropriation for the 
construction of a rifle range in the basement of 
the high-school building and they now have one 
of the finest ranges in the entire Mid-West. 
The whole town has taken up rifle shooting 
and the range is in use practically every after- 
noon and evening by various organizations in 
addition to the high-school boys and girls, the 
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Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Rotary Club, and other 
organizations. All of this was a direct result of 
one boy becoming interested in rifle shooting 
at camp. 


It is a foregone conclusion that every boy 
loves to shoot and most girls find that they like 
it very much, too, when given the opportunity. 
The National Rifle Association reports that 318 
boys’ and 67 girls’ camps carried on rifle pro- 
grams.in 1938. Many other camps also have 
some rifle marksmanship, but are not affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association and do not 
participate in the National Inter-Camp com- 
petitions. 


Camp Directors, naturally, want to build a 
balanced and comprehensive program. How- 
ever, they sometimes place undue emphasis on 
those activities in which the directors or head 
counselors excel and enjoy personally. Those 
who have never had an air rifle or target rifle 
during their youth or who do not thrill at duck, 
squirrel, or pheasant shooting are, to some ex- 
tent, hesitant about incorporating a program in 
their schedule of activities about which they 
know little or nothing. However, there is no 
reason for such hesitancy since manuals of in- 
struction and firing, include range construction 
and operation are today available for the ask- 
ing. The majority of experienced directors 
agree that rifle marksmanship does have prac- 
tical and constructive values. Obedience to 
rules, steady nerves, mental control, instant 
coordination, ability to relax, and meticulous 
attention to details are a few of the valuable 
traits which are developed on the rifle range. 
Boys and girls soon learn that rifle marksman- 
ship demands good health and clean living. 
They cannot shoot well unless they feel well. 


Increasing emphasis is being placed on Team 
and Match Shooting where the boys and girls 
soon learn the great value and importance of 
teamwork, cooperation, and good sportsman- 
ship. They find that their own high individual 
scores are not enough to win Team Matches 
and thus they learn to cooperate and assist 
their fellow campers. Rifle shooting is much less 
strenuous than hiking, baseball, swimming, and 
many other camp activities and is particularly 
suitable for campers who need to let down and 
gain weight. 


In rifle shooting safety is, of course, para- 
mount in importance. There are three essentials 
to consider with regard to safety on the rifle 
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range: The first is the construction of the rifle 


range and backstop; second, the type of rifle 
and range equipment; and, third, range super- 
vision and discipline. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, Junior Division, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington, D.C., will gladly send 
pamphlets containing directions, suggestions, 
and data, and will answer questions of any kind 
as they arise. 


The simplest type of rifle range consists of a 
cleared field with the firing line at one end and 
the targets at the other, directly in front of a 
hill or embankment. Desirable improvements 
over this simple type of range include a firing 
platform, covered for protection from the sun 
and light showers, frames for the targets, etc. 
All of these points are covered in the National 
Rifle Association literature. The accompanying 
illustration shows a satisfactory type of outdoor 
target carrier which Camp Lincoln has been 
using for the past five seasons. It is simple, 
easy, and inexpensive to construct and is very 
desirable from the safety standpoint because 
the campers are never allowed to advance in 
front of the firing line. Attaching the targets 
to the target frame by means of spring paper 
clips works out better than the use of thumb 
tacks since much time is saved and they are not 
so hard on the fingernails. 


Whenever possible the direction of fire 
should be toward the north or northeast as this 
will give good even light on the target during 
the entire day. The best and safest type of 
backstop is, as has been mentioned, a hill or 
embankment. However, an artificial backstop 
can be simply and easily constructed by build- 
ing a wooden crib filled with sand or earth or 
by setting up plates of sheet metal about 4% 
inch thick at an angle of approximately 45 de- 
grees—so as to deflect the lead bullets down 
to soft earth. 


As a safety measure it is desirable to have 
the range fenced in along both sides and behind 
the backstop for a considerable distance. Non- 
competitors and visitors are thus prevented 
from crossing the line of fire. The range should 
be located as close to the main part of camp as 
possible and still far enough away to insure 
safety. It is also desirable to have something 
other than bare ground or wooden platform for 
the competitors to lie on. Mattresses, which 
have outlived their usefulness in the cabins, are 
ideal for this purpose. Benches should be pro- 
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vided behind the firing line for those waiting to 
shoot, tables where campers can work, scoring 
their own targets, checking targets fired by their 
fellow campers, etc., are also desirable. 

Most boys and girls as they come to the 
range think they need only to pick up a rifle 
and start firing just as they would at one of the 
amusement galleries. It is difficult to make them 
realize that intensive training and preliminary 
instruction is necessary if they are going to hit 
the bull’s-eye consistently. However, they usu- 
ally learn after firing their first target that ex- 
treme accuracy is necessary if they are to be- 
come successful target shooters. In fact, there 
are few sports that demand the accuracy of 
rifle shooting since the ten ring in the bull’s- 
eye which they are trying to hit is less than the 
diameter of the bullet itself. It is sometimes 
difficult to hold the interest and attention of 
campers during the preliminary training period. 
They are naturally eager to get down on the 
firing line and shoot. In order to maintain their 
interest and enthusiasm it is best to cover the 
fundamentals of instruction briefly and then 
permit them to fire a few practice rounds. The 
finer points of high-class rifle marksmanship 


can then be given to them in small doses as 
they progress in their shooting. We have pro- 
vided a manual on rifle shooting which theo- 
retically enables the campers to absorb some of 
the technical points in their cabins during rest 
hour and free time. 

At our camps we have a Sighting Range just 
back of the main firing line. On this range we 
have five wooden guns with large coarse sights, 
bolted securely to heavy posts. This type of 
construction is much better than laying a rifle 
in notches which are cut in the edge of a 
wooden box, as the pupil can lean right on the 
wooden guns and assume the proper firing po- 
sition. Every camper, whether experienced, or 
a beginner is required to line up the sights 
properly, under the supervision of one of the 
experienced campers or range assistants. They 
all go through the operation of “making tri- 
angles” which is described in the N.R.A. liter- 
ature. We often find that a shooter on the firing 
line misses the targets entirely or his or her shot 
groups are not centered properly on the targets. 
It is very simple to take this individual back 
on the Sighting Range for additional instruc- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Swimming Is a Social Asset 


OES a summer camp program of aquatics planned that its influence will be projected 
reach its potential possibilities, or even into the adult life of the youngsters whom it 
meet its responsibilities, unless it is so serves? 


Teach them to be at home in the water and safety will take care of itself. 
Photographs by Wallace McBride 
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Real Knee Action—Note the Ball Taking a Ride. 


Thinking parents who send their children to 
camp because of an interest in their well- 
rounded development will probably say NO to 
this question. Many camp directors who read 
this will wish an interpretation before attempt- 
ing to answer it at all. 

Every adult needs some sort of a recreational 
program which will provide temporary escape 
from routine pursuits and worries. If those 
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things that meet this need serve to refresh both 
physical and mental power, so much the better. 

As life goes on and years mount on years 
the activities that offer these opportunities de- 
crease in number and severity. Track and field 
athletics, the more violent water sports, box- 
ing, fencing and wrestling serve only youth well 
and those games such as tennis, squash and 
handball exact a toll of energy usually too great 


By 
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for persons past forty. We well know that 
there are a number of outdoor activities, which 
give unusual pleasure to their devotees, which 
may begin in early youth and, like good friends, 
comfort and enrich a man’s life to its very end. 
Many of these, including fishing, sailing, swim- 
ming and canoeing, horsemanship, archery, and 
rifle shooting, may and, it would seem, should 
be a part of the well-balanced program of every 
camp. And why not consider them both as fun 
for today and preparation for tomorrow? 
Strange though it seems, we know that pur- 
poseful play is a thing that relatively few per- 
sons learn until it is too late to enjoy it. 

This article is dedicated to camp water 
sports of a recreational and social nature that 
will charm young campers as they acquire the 
skills that make them sure performers and con- 
tinue to serve them well as a means of main- 
taining physical and mental vigor through the 
years. 


Swimming A Social Necessity 


Swimming is infinitely more important to 
young men and women for its social and recrea- 
tional values than for its protective worth. The 
old and unfortunate theory that its prime pur- 
pose should be self-protection and the rescue of 
those in distress has given way to the more 
logical and useful one of happiness and good 
health. Personal security and service to others 
are the natural by-products of this newer school 
of thought. 

In the last few years, with the increase of 
privately owned pools and the growth in popu- 
larity of beach parties, swimming has come to 
rank high among the better known social graces 
and the young people of our era find that skill 
to be almost a social necessity. This fact will 
have a very important bearing on swimming 
programs of the future. Camps will more and 
more be expected by parents to furnish the 
finishing touches to their children’s skill in the 
water. 

There are still among us those who will 
argue that life-saving instruction because of its 
heroic and humanitarian possibilities should 
hold the place of first importance in a camp’s 
water program, but these persons are usually 
guided by sentiment rather than a study of the 
facts involved. 

On this point we quote a statement from the 
aquatic book of Scouting, Swimming, Water 
Sports and Safety: 
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“Death in the water is no longer considered a 
major mortality mystery. The causes of those 
deaths, recorded in the vital statistics archives as 
“Drowning,” even though in many cases the demise 
does not occur for several days* after the accident, 
are not difficult to classify. When that is done 
and an analysis is made, it is almost inevitable for 
one to come to the conclusion that the worry over 
water accidents has been exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion to dangers which actually exist. 

“For the three years 1933 to 1935 inclusive, 
there was an average drowning loss of 7,300 per 
year or 5.6 persons per 100,000 on the basis of a 
national population of 130,000,000. As the death 
rate from heart disease during these same years was 
244.9 per 100,000 it seems reasonable to believe 
that a very considerable number of deaths in the 
water might have resulted from heart attacks. 

“This number has been estimated to be as great 
as 80 per cent, which is probably too high. Fifty 
per cent might be too low. It is almost impossible 
to determine definitely, but it is apparent that, if 
those people who are afflicted with a serious heart 
condition could be kept out of the water, the 
drowning record would take a great and sudden 
drop. 

“A significant statement made in the 1937 edi- 
tion of “Accident Facts’** is quoted because of its 
importance to those who are interested in 
thoroughly understanding this subject. 

“The Census Bureau tabulations of deaths for 
1935 show a total of 7,108 drownings. Of this total 
1,253 occurred in water transportation accidents, 
automobile accidents, and others that are clearly 
not associated with swimming. In addition, there 
are about 700 drownings of persons so young or so 
old that it seems unlikely that they were swimming 
when drowned. Finally, there were occasional 
drownings of able-bodied persons who were in the 
water but were not swimming—for example, build- 
ing or repairing bridges, fishing, etc. In view of this 
evidence, the “drowning while swimming” total is 
estimated to be 5,000.” 

“Tf it is fair to assume that one-half of this 
balance of 5,000 died as a result of heart disease, 
cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy, broken backs (from 
diving into shallow water), or as a result of un- 
consciousness induced by epilepsy, or the little 
known water allergy, then the danger in swimming 
and water sports is reduced to a point where it be- 
comes relatively unimportant as a contributing fac- 
tor toward the yearly total of death from acciden- 
tal causes.” 

It is apparent that life-saving training when 
taken by itself is of far less value than when 
nicely integrated as a well-balanced part of each 





“*Contributing cause listed as pneumonia, epilepsy and 
heart disease. 
“**Published by National Safety Council, Chicago.” 
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aquatic activity. The days when it was given 
preference over all other water programs are 
happily of the past. With the noticeable im- 
provements in teaching techniques, the increase 
in opportunities for mastering the art of swim- 
ming, and with the development of the use of 
boats, canoes and other equipment in rescue 
work, the need for extreme emphasis is past, 
except for those who serve as professional or 
amateur life guards. Certain assistance and 
rescue methods are a very proper part of every 
kind of water activity. However, care must be 
constantly exercised to keep highly technical 
and involved techniques out of the program, 
for such methods lead but to confusion and 
often to fatal errors for those concerned. In 
a few short years the impractical so-called 
“breaks of death grips,” which have stimulated 
fear and thus been of great harm, will be but 
unpleasant memories of growing pains inherent 
in nearly all worthwhile movements. 

Of course, camp life-guard crews which give 
volunteer assistance to the paid waterfront staff 
are valuable from an educational standpoint, 
when well directed and rationally trained. 


Rowing Takes On New Importance 


The advent of better models of row boats of 
less length and weight and the rapid disappear- 
ance of the awkward and altogether stupid 
pin-type rowlocks, which make the pulling of 
a boat laborious and difficult in a strong wind, 
have made possible a program of small boat 
use which is not only fascinating to youngsters 
but extremely important and can become, un- 
der good leadership, as popular as any single 
activity in camp. 

Rowing is an excellent recreational activity, 
particularly when combined with fishing. The 
writer knows many men whose years of re- 
tirement have been made not only endurable 
but of greatest happiness because of their de- 
votion to a small boat, its care and use. It is 
not true that the outboard motor has com- 
pletely taken the place of oars. It but supple- 
ments them—the armstrong method is as im- 
portant as ever. 

Of course another very important reason for 
teaching rowing at camp is its utility value in 
time of dangerous floods. Flood waters each 
year sweep through great sections of the 
United States causing great loss of life and 
property. While the floods of the Mississippi 
are the most talked about because of the great 
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areas involved, many other huge sections also 
suffer from the sudden devastating rise of irre- 
sistible waters. In such times life and property 
depend upon boats and the ability to handle 
them. Many boys and girls who go to camp 
live in communities where disasters of this kind 
are likely to occur and therefore need the train- 
ing in rowing which the summer camp is best 
equipped to give. 


Canoeing Possibilities 

The modern and extremely practical meth- 
ods of canoeing, which were developed mainly 
through the unselfish and tireless efforts of 
Claussen of the Knickerbocker Canoe Club 
and raised to their present high tide of effec- 
tiveness by the Boy Scouts of America, have 
opened an entirely new field of possibilities for 
this historic craft. Unwieldy war canoes are 
rapidly being replaced by seatless (with 
thwarts only, plus kneeling pads), 15, 16 and 
17-footers which serve the purpose for crew 
training (of four or two) quite as well and 
can also be used by single paddlers. 

The new teaching technique begins with 
learning safety through skills of balance, posi- 
tion and paddle handling and finishes with one- 
man rescues that look impossible but to the 
initiated are quite simple. 

What a splendid recreational activity canoe- 
ing can be for rugged exploration through wil- 
derness country, exhilarating sailing with lee 
rail awash or lazy drifting in tide or current, 
with book or rod and reel. To enjoy it thor- 
oughly skill is necessary and where is one to 
acquire such skill if not in the camps of one’s 
boyhood or girlhood days? 


Then There’s “Fishing” 

Last on our list but first in the hearts of 
more Americans than any other sport comes 
fishing, the recreation of Presidents and pau- 
pers. Barefooted country kids with cut pole 
and city “sports” with waders and all the 
“fixin’s” enjoy it equally. In at least one state, 
too, a great fishing reserve has been set aside 
for ‘‘women only.”’ 

What are we doing about it in camps? AIl- 
though many are promoting it, as yet there are 
not nearly so many as its immediate fun and 
its future values justify. Why? In some cases 
lack of vision or appreciation, in others maybe 
cost, but probably in most cases just lack of 
initiative. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Fundamental Infirmary Requirements 
P. D. Stahl, M. D., Ped Director, Camp Nebagamon 


and 


H. J. Scherck, A. $S. Aloe Company, St. Louis 


URING the recent convention of the 
1) American Camping Association, in St. 
Louis, the writers of this article noted 
that one entire day of the program was devoted 
to safety and health. But while many valuable 
points were considered and emphasized, little 
was said of the actual equipment necessary for 
day to day, as well as emergency camp medical 
practice. 

From the experience of the authors-—one as 
medical director in several camps over a period 
of years, the other as counselor and later as 
advisor to camp directors in choosing the physi- 
cal equipment of their infirmaries by virtue of 
his connection with a large surgical supply 
house—actual equipment which is available 
for the camp doctor, even for his routine work, 
is limited. Furthermore, preparations in most 
camps for any real emergency in the way of a 
serious accident, are practically nil. 

The reason for this is obvious. Most camps 
do not have a permanent physician. In many 
cases the camp doctor is a young physician in 
the process of, or recently finished with his in- 
ternship. The doctor being relatively inexperi- 
enced, the attention of the camp director has 
not been properly called to exactly what is 
needed. 

In those camps where the same physician is 
a permanent fixture, year after year, infirmary 
equipment is of a higher standard, and much 
more complete. 

Feeling that many camp directors would 
welcome concrete specifications, we have out- 
lined below, a thoroughly adequate infirmary 
equipment, yet one which would not entail a 
large cash outlay. It is our aim to give you 
such specifications without going into exhaus- 
tive detail although specific questions as to 
exact quantities and types will be gladly an- 
swered. 

The following outlines equipment which 
might be found in the 7dea/ camp infirmary. It 


may be roughly divided as follows: (1) Basic 
infirmary furniture. (2) Supplies for routine 
daily use. (3) Instruments for routine daily 
use. (4) Medicine and antiseptics. (5) Diag- 
nostic equipment. (6) Emergency equipment. 
(7) Portable kits. 


Basic Infirmary Furniture 

Bed with mattress and bedding. 
Three-panel hospital screen. 
Examining table with padded cushion. 
Instrument and supply cabinet (lockable). 
Adjustable goose-neck floor lamp. 
Standard beam scales with measuring rod. 
Instrument sterilizer, 16 inch. 
Covered waste receptacle with pedal-operated lid. 
wire waste basket. 
Physicians’ adjustable stool. 
Locker for medicines and surplus supplies. 
In addition to these pieces, of course an ade- 
quate number of chairs and good overhead 
lighting should be provided. The examining 
table should be sturdy and should be capable 
of obtaining all necessary positions for exam- 
ination and treatment. The type known to the 
medical profession as the ‘Nicholas Senn” 
table is inexpensive and entirely satisfactory. 

The screen is excellent insurance against the 
prying eyes of morbidly curious campers who 
are anxious to witness the writhings of a colic- 
ridden comrade, while the value of a lock on 
the instrument cabinet is obvious. An electric 
sterilizer is of course preferable but if electric 
current or gas is not available, a covered en- 
amel pan may be used. One other thing: Re- 
serve a section in your kitchen ice box for 
storage of sera, vaccines, pollen extracts. Keep 
them in a padlocked box. 


Supplies for Routine Daily Use 


1 Set of five covered glass jars (to hold tongue de- 
pressors, applicators, cotton, etc.) 

1 Box wooden tongue depressors. 

1 Box 6” wood applicators. 

3 Lbs. absorbent cotton in dispensing container. 
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2 Lbs. absorbent cotton in '4 Ib. rolls. 
Adhesive tape, assorted sizes—on metal spools. 
Band-aid strips. 
Assorted sizes gauze bandages in individual pack- 
ages. 

1 Box sterile gauze pads in glassene envelopes. 
Several packages of 5-yard gauze folded in 4 
inch width. 


The aim of our ideal camp infirmary is to be 
unused. We have therefore specified, wherever 
possible, that our dressings be packed in indi- 
vidual cartons to avoid spoiling. The glass jar 
set keeps an ordinary supply of cotton band- 
ages, gauze, tongue depressors and applicators 
clean and ready for use. 


Instruments for Routine Daily Use 


Syringes and needles (various sizes, including the 
smallest size called ‘‘Tuberculin’’) 

Bandage scissors. 

Tissue scissors. 

Several artery forceps (straight and curved). 

Splinter forceps. 

Thumb forceps (tweezers) 

Abscess knife—removable blade 

Sutures with needles attached (ready sterile in 
tubes). 
Needle holder. 

Probe. 

Grooved director. 

Plaster of paris (“Specialist”) splints. 

Ear and ulcer irrigating syringe. 

Ear speculum. 

Atomizer for nasal spraying. 

Medicine droppers. 

Heat producing equipment (Hot water bag, electric 
pad, infra-red lamp, etc.) 

Ice bags. 

Rubber sheeting. 

Rubber gloves. 

Enamelware pitcher, basins, pus basin. 

Bed pans (1 child’s size, 1 adult’s size). 

Urinal commode. 

Covered sputum cup. 

Funnel. 

Graduated enamel measure 16 oz. 

Graduated enamel measure 32 oz. 

Medicine glasses. 

Thermometers and thermometer Jar. 

At least two rubber tourniquets. 


The steel instruments selected need not be of 
stainless steel for ostensibly, in camp use, they 
will not be subjected to the constant steriliza- 
tion that would be necessary in hospital use. 
A good quality of chrome plated instrument 
should be quite satisfactory and far less ex- 
pensive than stainless steel. 
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Medicines and Antiseptics 


Obviously, the personal preference of each 
physician is so great that we shall not attempt 
to suggest the exact drugs to be kept on hand. 
We will merely outline the type of drug and 
suggest that you consult your own physician 
for details. 

Local antiseptics (such as mercurochrome, merthio- 
late, iodine, etc.) 

Sedatives such as aspirin, bromides, codeine, mor- 
phine. 

Soporifics (sleep producing drugs). 

Cathartics. 

Gargles. 

Stimulants such as spirits of ammonia, adrenalin, 
etc. 

Cough mixtures. 

Skin lotions. 

Local anaesthetics (novocaine, etc.) 

Tetanus anti-toxin. 

Intestinal sedatives (such as paregoric, bismuth, 
etc.) 

Ointments for burns, abrasions, ulcers, etc. 

Snake bite antidotes. 


Diagnostic Equipment 

Under ordinary circumstances it might be 
reasonably said that the function of the camp 
infirmary is primarily that of first aid. Never- 
theless, one important function of the camp di- 
rector and physician is to carry out all specific 
instructions of the camper’s family physician. 
In this day of preventive medicine with grow- 
ing attention being given to immunization, the 
treatment of allergies, diets, glandular regu- 
lation, etc., the camp physician will be called 
upon to administer various medicines, sera and 
pollen extracts which are prescribed by the 
family physician. He must, therefore, have at 
his disposal not only the needed syringes, 
needles and sterilizers to administer the treat- 
ment, but in addition, the diagnostic equipment 
necessary to follow the progress of the treat- 
ment intelligently and to report intelligently 
to the family physician. 

Should the camp director feel that his re- 
sponsibility involves this phase of the camp- 
er’s health program, either the camp or its 
physician should own the following diagnostic 
and accessory equipment in addition to the 
equipment concerned primarily with first aid. 
As an example, the necessity of follow-up 
urinalyses after an acute infection in children is 
sometimes an important measure. This, to be 


(Continued on Page 26) 














A Grand Job 


It’s the hospitable city. A city with a warm 
and generous, a homey, midwestern sort of 
hospitality. An irresistible sort of hospitality 
that melts barriers, establishes full and ripe 
rapport and leads irresistibly to harmony. And 
our memories of it all are happy. Yes, St. Louis, 
you were a grand host! 


Long ago we heard that St. Louis was group- 
work conscious, took its group theory seriously, 
and we went down there prepared to hear the 
theory expounded once more, only a little more 
profoundly and ponderously than per usual. But 
instead, sitting in on a pre-convention meet- 
ing of the Convention Committee of the St. 
Louis Section, we witnessed as neat a practical 
demonstration of the group process in action as 
ever we hope to see. Fifteen minds worked as 
one, with dispatch and full harmony—existing 
agreements were passed over, the differences of 
opinion allocated and quickly settled in an 
achieved harmony. The minutest detail of the 
convention was obviously under control and 
right there all questions of the success of the 
convention left our minds. 


A National Convention is a big baby for a 
Section to find suddenly dropped into its arms. 
But when we contemplate the strength and the 
varied nature of the program, its full represen- 
tation of all major phases of camping and of 
all groups and types of camp leaders, when we 
consider the handling of the pre-convention and 
post-convention publicity, when we reflect on 
the appropriate and joyous entertainment fea- 
tures, and when we recall the nicety of all the 
appointments and the smoothness with which 
the well-oiled machinery functioned, we realize 
how well the strong arms of the St. Louis Sec- 
tion were able to handle the load. 


The gracious and efficient leadership of Al 
Wyman as Chairman of the Convention was 
obvious throughout, and orchids in generous 
quantities are due him. But it was more than a 
one-man job—it was a group project involving 
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a committee that should have brought satisfac- 
tion to any chairman. 


Yes, St. Louis, it was a grand job! 


Herbert H. Twining Resigns 


It is with considerable regret that the Board 
of Directors of the American Camping Associa- 
tion announces the resignation of Herbert H. 
Twining as Executive Director. Mr. Twining 
assumed this office in 1936, during his third 
term as President of the Association. He had 
served the Association as a member of many 
committees before his election to the presidency. 


Mr. Twining will devote the majority of his 
time to the operation of his two camps; his 
connection, however, with Association activities 
will not be completely severed for he will un- 
doubtedly serve as a member of at least one of 
the several committees which are to be an- 
nounced by our President, Dr. Charles A. 
Wilson. 


Dr. Ross L. Allen, Assistant Executive 
Director of the Association since 1936, has been 
appointed Managing Executive. Dr. Allen has 
supervised the work of the central office since 
February, 1938 when Mr. Twining was in- 
structed by the Board to devote his time solely 
to public relations and finance. 


The American Camping Association wishes 
to express its deep appreciation to Mr. Twining 
for the outstanding service which he rendered 
as President and Executive Director. 


Weather Signs 


Have you sensed of late, as we have, the 
robust growth of a new cooperation between 
all camping interests, private, organization, 
municipal, and what not? A healthy freedom 
from factionalism, individualism, hard-shelled- 
ism, and bombast in general? Surely this is the 
tinted eastern sky before the sunrise—the sun- 
rise of a new day for a truly great camping 
movement. When the stormy elements are rag- 
ing there is no sailing—anywhere. 
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Salads and Cireens 
From Fields and Woods 


OST of us feel an urge in early spring 
M to go outdoors and see what nature is 
doing. In many persons this urge 
takes a practical turn, and they take to the 
fields armed with knife and basket with sharp 
eyes alert for the salads and “greens” which 
have traditionally become known to them as 
edible and palatable. For such “‘hunting” great 
haste is requisite; for, by the first of May or 
soon thereafter, the lush greenery toughens and 
becomes too bitter to eat. 

There are several interesting ways in which 
wild plants whose green parts are edible could 
be divided. Logically, we might separate them 
into salads which can be eaten raw and pot- 
herbs which must be cooked before they are 
rendered palatable. Or we might group them 
into the natural families which produce these 
edible plants. Or into the tastes of the plants 
or the best methods for preparing them. As no 
one of these is sufficient, it is best to keep all in 
mind if we are to study these plants scientific- 
ally as well as for the interest and utility in- 
volved. 

One of the most practical divisions of these 
plants is into field plants and woods plants. The 
former are far better known than the latter 
since most of them have come to this country 
from Europe along with the white man and 
were used in the same manner across the seas 
long before America was discovered. Among 
such plants are the Amaranths or Pigweeds, 
Purslane, Goosefoot or Lamb’squarters, and the 
Docks. The last are of particular value in 
“mixed greens” because, although insipid when 
raw, they take on a pleasant sour taste when 
cooked. 

Pot-Herbs 


Of native greens or pot-herbs we have a great 
variety, and many of them are better on the 
whole than the pot-herbs of the fields. There 
are few more tasty vegetables than the suc- 
culent, flavory stems and leaves of Indian- 
plantain. The leaves and stems of our Trilliums 
are delicious, though, of course, they should not 
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be used unless abundant and even then only for 
experimental purposes or in case of emergency. 
Several other wild flowers can be used in the 
same way, but will be considered in other ar- 
ticles (dealing with edible roots, etc.) or later 
in this article. 


In most cases, these pot-herbs should be 
cooked with bacon which lends them a flavor 
they greatly require. But, with pot-herbs of the 
Lily family, as with the typical Asparagus 
which belongs in this group and frequently runs 
wild, it is better to cook the plants with milk 
or cream so that their delicate flavor will not be 
lost. Among such plants are Solomon’s-seal, in- 
cluding the larger variety, Greenbrier and Bell- 
wort. It is well to bear in mind that the Lily 
family also contains several poisonous species. 


Many of our favorite pot-herbs could not 
possibly be eaten raw. They contain poisonous, 
acrid juices which must be cooked out before 
the plant is rendered palatable. This is par- 
ticularly true of the young shoots of Pokeweed, 
which must be cooked in several changes of 
water to dispel the acrid principle. It is also 
true of the Marsh-marigold and applies equally 
well to other members of the great Buttercup 
family to which the Marsh-marigold belongs. 
In these plants, the heat destroys or drives out 
the acridity, but most of them are not used to 
any great extent as greens. 


Only one other natural family supplies more 
potential pot-herbs than the Buttercups and 
that is the Mustards. It is an interesting fact 
that few if any members of the Buttercup group 
can be eaten as salads, but many of the Mus- 
tards are just as good for one purpose as the 
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Ontario Section Meets 

‘Educational Aspects of Camping” was the 
theme of the Annual Conference of the Ontario 
Camping Association held on March 3rd and 4th in 
Toronto at the College of Education. 

On Friday evening there was an informal dinner 
followed by discussions: Camp Sanitation, led by 
Dr. A. E. Berry of the Department of Public 
Health, Business Administration and Food and 
Health; also reports from the Waterfront Safety 
and the Insurance Committees given by Mr. Oscar 
Pearson and Mr. Blyth Thomas respectively. 

After the Business Meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing the new president, Miss Mary Edgar, took the 
chair. In an address given by Mr. Taylor Statten, 
“Program Development on the Group Basis,” he 
developed the idea that camps should be training 
campers for democratic living. A discussion on 
Waterfront Program and Supervision introduced 
by representatives from five different camps showed 
that “safety” was uppermost in everyone’s mind. 

A puppet show, put on by a group of campers 
was a pleasant opening for the afternoon session. 
The song leading of Miss Allison McCann, 
Y.W.C.A., New York, stimulated the whole con- 
ference, and had us eagerly waiting for her next 
appearance. She also gave us a very entertaining 
and instructive talk in this field. 

An address on “The Counselor’s Part in the Ad- 
venture of Camping” was given by Mr. E. Devitt, 
supplemented by the viewpoints of a camper and a 
counselor. The afternoon ended with a discussion 
forum including Canoe Trips and Menus, Evening 
Programs and Nature Lore. 

The informal dinner was well attended to hear 
Mr. Ellsworth Jaeger, lecturer and author of Won- 
der Trails. The address ““Woodland Trails” carried 
us into the northwoods to hear the calls of the bird 
folk and share the courtship of the moose. 

The next meeting of this Association is scheduled 
for April 3rd when Miss Edgar will speak on 
‘Special Days in Camp.” There is also an outdoor 
meeting being planned for May 13th. 


A Swimming Pool for Camp in India 

Camp Tonakela in Avadi, Madras, India for In- 
dian boys and girls is in need of financial support 
for the construction of a swimming pool. Wallace 
Forgie, Director of the Camp, is hoping that funds 
may be raised in part by the members of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association. Any contributions to 
this worthwhile and deserving project should be 
sent directly to Mr. Forgie. 
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MSC Camping Conference 

The Connecticut Valley Camping Association 
sponsored a one-day camp session on March 11 in 
conjunction with the Sixth Annual Outdoor Rec- 
reation Conference of Massachusetts State College. 
The talks on the program included ‘Making 
Camping More Appealing,” A. R. Wellington: 
“Primitive Camping,’ Ben Solomon; ‘Counselor 
Training As It Should Be,’”’ Charles F. Weckwerth: 
“Day Camping As a Growing Movement,’ Maude 
L. Dryden; “What to Do on Rainy Days,” F. 
Warren Wells; “Dramatics and Campfire Pro- 
gram,’ J .G. Sperling, Jr.; and a discussion of the 
‘Water Carnival as Part of the Camp Program.” 


Study Groups in New York Section 


The New York Section will hold its April 1st 
meeting in the Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York City. Study 
groups for the following topics are to be formed: 
Program, Records, Parent Relationships, Trip 
Camping, Health and Safety, and Counselor Train- 
ing. Dr. Carolyn Zachary will speak at the 
luncheon. 


Flashes from Chicago 

The Chicago Section of the American Camping 
Association is having a Camp Institute beginning 
with registration April 21 at 1:30 P.M. and con- 
tinuing through April 22 at the McCormick Y.M. 
C.A., 1001 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Among the 
speakers and topics are Fay Welch, ‘Adventuring 
In Camping”; Helen Ross, ‘Little Children’s Pro- 
gram”; Mrs. Ruth McCarn, “Counselor Training”’; 
Perry Dunlap Smith, “The Parents”; Audrey Hay- 
den, ‘““Techniques of Publicity and Interpretation.” 
The Institute should be of interest to parents, di- 
rectors and counselors in the Mid-West area. 


Add To the Attractiveness of Your Camp 
By Ending Dust and Weeds 

Fresh air—comfortable accommodations-——good 
food—cleanliness—these are the things campers 
look for in a camp. Be sure the living quarters, 
kitchens, dining rooms, and equipment at your 
camp are free from dust blown from nearby walks, 
drives, paths, tennis courts, and other unpaved 
areas—-use the Solvay Calcium Chloride method of 
dustlaying and surface-binding. 

The Solvay Calcium Chloride treatment—which 
has been used by leading camps, schools, colleges, 
parks, and playgrounds for over 20 years—com- 
pletely ends dust,prevents growth of grass and light 
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Packet Stationery presents 


A NEW LETTERPAK 


designed in response to your requests for:— 


COLORED PAPERS 
STICK-PROOF ENVELOPES 
HIGH-QUALITY PAPER 
SAME STURDY PACKETS 


Your camp name and address are 
printed on both sheets and en- 
velopes. 

Write for full information 
about LETTERPAK and its com- 
panion product, NOTEPAK. 


SAVIN HILL PRESS 


32 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 





“Envelopes won't stick until you want them to.” 




















weeds, and compacts the surface without interfering 
with its resilience. It is clean, odorless, harmless, 
and non-staining. A feature of the treatment which 
appeals to camp directors is that the appearance of 
the surface is not changed—with the exception that 
surface-cracking and sun-glare are reduced, and the 
surface becomes clean and cool-looking. 

This treatment can be used on almost any type 
oi unpaved surface, including gravel, cinder, earth, 
bluestone, and shale. No previous experience or 
equipment is needed and the cost is low enough to 
permit treatment of large as well as small areas at 
comparatively small expense. 

A free booklet giving complete details will be 
sent upon request to Solvay Sales Corporation, 
Camping Dept., 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y., 
makers of Solvay Calcium Chloride. 


Camp and Democracy 
(Continued from Page 5) 


groups. Because of the simplicity of the camp 
life, these basic functions of the community 
can be completely visualized and understood 
by the campers. Further, the contacts with rep- 
resentatives of different races, religions, na- 
tions, and socio-economic levels are direct and 
personal. It is easy to see the manual laborer, 
the Jew, the Catholic, the Protestant as a 
person, even as a friend, whose needs and wel- 
fare are as important as one’s own. 

In such a setting campers may learn through 
practice as well as through the interpretation of 
leaders the meaning of wholeness of community 
life and that social responsibility should accom- 
pany social benefits. If camp is to be effective 
as a laboratory in democratic living, campers 
must face a wide range of problems that are 
real to them. Some of this experience will be 
in the selection and planning of program activ- 
ities; some of it will be related to the conduct 
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MAKES YOUR CAMP 


MORE ATTRACTIVE 


+MORE INVITING! 





Vacationiste come to your 
camp because they want good, clean fun 

. . where their enjoyment is not spoiled by annoying dust 
that takes the weer out of play ... that soils cloth- 
ing, equipment . . . that lessens the attractiveness of the 
surroundings. 
This summer, many of the country’s leading camps will 
again use the dustlaying and surface-binding treatment 
which camps, schools, parks, tennis clubs and home owners 
have been using for over twenty years—the Solvay Calcium 
Chloride treatment. The Solvay Calcium Chloride method of 
ending dust and controlling weeds is the only method which 
has all of the following advantages: 


Ends dust, compacts surface at low cost. 

Is clean, odorless, harmless, non-staining. 

Is easy to use—no experience or equipment required. 
Treats almost any unpaved surface, large or small. 
Keeps surface cool and clean looking—reduces sun 

glare and surface cracking. 

Prevents growth of unwanted grass and light weeds. 
Treated areas need not be closed during application. 


Send today for 24 page booklet ‘“‘The Clean, Easy, 
Inexpensive Way to End Dust.’’ Write to Dept. 43. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SOLVAY | CLEAN, ODORLESS, NON - pans 
CALCHUM | ppeatment FOR ENDING OUST 
CHLORIDE —— CONTROLLING WEEDS 


aS ACT EARLY 
For this SPECIAL FREE SERVICE 


From the makers of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal clothing, 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes and 
losses, identifies both wearer and wearables, helps teach order- 
liness and care of property. 
For years schools and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe, economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. 
Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we _ will 
send FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 
on request. Write for further information. 
Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
Prices: 
3 dos.....$8. 
) 


No-So 25ca 
6 doz.....$ e 


Cement ..... tub 


19 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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of the camp, dealing with such problems as the 
care of canoes, punctuality at meals, the treat- 
ment of camp visitors; while some of it will 
deal with more basic matters of program policy 
and content for the camper. 


The one inescapable fact that must be kept 
before us constantly is this: Every time a 
counselor, instructor, sectional director, or 
camp director makes a decision or formulates a 
plan in which a camper or campers should have 
a share he is depriving them of the oppor- 
tunity to grow in personality and in responsible 
citizenship. The degree to which campers may 
share in managing, planning, and decision- 
making will vary with their age and ability. 
But in accepting this principle of graded 
responsibility we need to exert great caution 
that we do not underestimate the camper’s 
ability to develop habits of self-direction and 
cooperative participation. To utilize autocratic 
methods, which inevitably prevent camper 
growth, because the camper is not ready for the 
cooperative method is as unsound educationally 
as it would be to prevent campers who cannot 
swim from having the opportunity to learn. 
The camp is not justified in “prolonging the 
infancy” of campers. 

Obviously there are some items and areas 
that lie outside the range of camper participa- 
tion. The camp itself functions within public 
laws that can be altered only by or through 
citizens. Further, there are problems and 
activities for which the camp administration is 
wholly responsible. Regulations concerning 
health and safety must be shaped by, or 
measure up to, the standards set by specialists 
in these fields. But these conditions are most 
valuable for education because they are the 
“real stuff’ of life. Campers may learn very 
directly about the nature of law, regulation, 
and tradition and how these social institutions 
can be changed. They should learn also how to 
use the expert in areas where specialized 
knowledge is desirable. 


In thinking about the camp as a laboratory 
for practice in democratic living, we shall need 
to recognize that learning is specific. It is 
possible, therefore, that campers who have: had 
an experience in democracy in camp will not 
recognize democracy anywhere else. This 
means that we shall need to make explicit 
through interpretation to our campers the basic 
factors in the democratic way of living as they 
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experience it in the camp setting. Eduard 
Lindeman has told us that those who believe in 
democracy are those who have had experience 
in it. We should expect, therefore, our summer 
camps to contribute significantly to the number 
of those persons who believe in democracy, 
because they have experienced it. 

Nor will the camps be working alone. 
Agencies of informal education and other 
agencies will be working increasingly at the 
same task. Until we can demonstrate the dem- 
ocratic way of life under real conditions, but 
where it nevertheless has a chance to succeed, 
we can never expect to have it embodied more 
extensively and in the more difficult areas of 
life. 


Enlisting Youth in the Cause of Democracy 


The camp can help to enlist youth in the 
cause of democracy. This is not a unique con- 
tribution of the camp but one in which it should 
share with other educational agencies. We hear 
many comments today concerning the role of 
youth in fascist countries, the inference being 
that our youth lack the sense of devotion to a 
cause that may be found in these other coun- 
tries. It is true that Hitler and Mussolini have 
recognized the strategic importance of youth in 
guaranteeing the future stability of their dic- 
tatorships and have caught them up in a pro- 
gram designed to accomplish this purpose. Are 
they wiser than we? They are if we do not see 
that the future fate of our democracy is in the 
hands of twenty million youth whose under- 
standing of, and devotion to, democracy is 
seriously limited. Yet we do not seek or desire 
a slave-like devotion of youth or adults to 
mocracy. We do have, however, in democ- 
racy a cause that is worthy of the most intel- 
ligent and the deepest devotion of youth. 

The cause of democracy, if it is to become 
the equivalent either of the pioneering of our 
forefathers or the totalitarian state in its appeal 
to youth, must be broken down into concrete 
tasks that can be readily visualized and effect- 
ively dramatized. The tasks on the social front 
to be undertaken if democracy is to be achieved 
are many and I shall mention but a few, in the 
briefest of terms. 

We must wipe out unemployment, so that 
every individual may have not alone the eco- 
nomic security but the sense of worth that 
comes with making a needed contribution to the 
work and welfare of society. 
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We must eradicate the slums and take the other 
steps essential to provide all persons with a wholesome 
physical environment in which the finer flowers of the 
human personality may have a chance to grow and 
blossom. 

We must democratize the resources for leisure, so 
that all persons may share in the pursuits of science, 
the arts, music, and literature, as well as of physical 
play. 

We must safeguard the rights of minorities, whether 
these be racial, religious, or political, because these are 
likely to be threatened increasingly in a declining cap- 
italist economy. 

We must produce enough for the use of all and must 
increase the consumer’s power to purchase what he 
needs to maintain an adequate standard of living. 

We must cut down the appalling toll of death and 
injuries from motor and other kinds of preventable 
“accidents.” 

We must bring the sale and the use of alcohol under 
sufficient control to greatly reduce the present disas- 
trous consequences of its use. 

We must equalize the opportunities for education 
and for medical and health services. 

We must eliminate anti-Semitism and other forms of 
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MORE AND BETTER WORK 
DONE BY CRAFT COUNSELOR 


Hortoncraft Leather Kits* save the counselor all the 
hours formerly spent cutting and pattern-making. 
He has more time for instructing his boys or girls. 


They, in turn, enjoy the real fun of punching and 
lacing, and the educational benefits of tooling. The 
articles they produce from these kits have a neat, 
finished appearance. Practical, too. 


STOPS CRAFT SHOP LOSSES 


By using Hortoncraft Leather Kits* you have no 
investment in expensive tools. You no longer stock 
bothersome miscellaneous items — always _ bringing 
some loss at the end of the season. 


3344% DISCOUNT SCHEDULE ~ 


In buying direct from the manufacturer, the pioneer 
of the kit idea, your discounts pay the expenses of 
the shop and of the counselor. Send for the New, 
FREE Hortoncraft Handbook, describing kits in detail, 
many new ones for the first time. To balance the 
Craft Shop budget this summer, write now. Your 
Craft Counselor’s name should also be on our list. 


HORTON HANDICRAFT CO. 





622 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


%& The universally accepted Hortoncraft Leather Kits, 
which retail from 10c up, include in a single, attrac- 
tive package all parts needed for a project—lacing, 
metal pieces (attached), and leather pieces (accu- 
rately cut to coincide). 


racial and religious discrimination. 

We must suppress militarism in our midst and de- 
velop such international policies that the cause of 
peace may be strengthened. 

The summer camp must accept some re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of youth to live 
effectively in a democracy or abandon its claim 
to being an important educational agency. The 
call comes clearly and compellingly for us to 
make a fresh orientation to the social demands 
of our contemporary world. In a time of such 
swift tempo of social change we cannot be con- 
tent with the backward look unless it is to be 
said of us, as it was of the aristocrats of France 
after the Revolution, “They walked mag- 
nificently backward into the future.” It would 
be easier to ignore this larger social oppor- 
tunity and obligation, but millions of youth and 
the cause of democracy would suffer if we took 
the easy way. This call to the summer camp 
to be a force for democracy in the present may 
arouse us abruptly from any sense of content- 
ment, but our response will be like that ex- 





AoWws AND ARROWS 





OF EXCELLENCE. 


Used by leading universities and made 
by master craftsmen’ themselves, in 
America’s largest plant devoted exclus- 
ively to the manufacture of fine quality 
archery equipment. Tournament winners 
throughout America. 


GET SPECIAL PRICE CATALOG 


Write now for complete interesting price 
catalogue and manual of Archery Infor- 
mation. 


Ben Pearson, Inc., Dept. C9 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Essential Record Blanks 


Prepared by Experienced Directors 
BARBARA ELLEN JOY EMILY WELCH 























* 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


pressed in Untermeyer’s “Reveille.” Boys $2.00 per 100 Girls 
* 
‘What sudden bugle calls us in the night GENERAL INFORMATION 
And wakes us from a dream that we had shaped, Boys $2.00 _ 100 Girls 


Flinging us sharply up against a fight PERSONALITY RECORDS 
We thought we had escaped? $2.00 per 100 
‘Summoned by a supreme and confident power e 
That wakes our sleeping courage like a blow, All Prices Plus Postage 


We rise, half-shaken, to the challenging hour, EMILY WELCH 


hed +t d " 111 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
answer it—and go. 
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Infirmary Equipment 
(Continued from Page 19) 


properly done, requires a urinalysis testing set 
and a usable microscope. The following are 
therefore suggested: stethoscope; blood pres- 
sure apparatus; ear and nasal speculum; mi- 
croscope; microscope accessories (such as slides, 
cover glasses, test tubes, reagents, etc.) ; urinal- 
ysis testing set. 

Such apparatus as stethoscopes, ear and 
nasal specula are of course “musts” in any 
camp. In all probability your camp physician 
owns a microscope and you should ask him to 
bring it with him. Complete accessories in- 
cluding test tubes, slides, cover glasses, re- 
agents and all instruments necessary for prac- 
tical microscopy may be procured in a Bac- 
teriological Set assembly, self-contained in a 
wooden box at a cost of $20.00. 


Emergency Equipment 


It is our strong recommendation that every 
camp be prepared for a serious surgical emer- 
gency. Undoubtedly every good camp is pre- 
pared to meet minor emergencies such as cuts, 
abrasions or even simple fractures. But what, 
for instance, of a severe compound fracture 
with severed arteries? Your tourniquet will be 
insufficient. 

It is our suggestion, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing be contained in your serious emergency 
set: 2 straight artery forceps, 5142”, without 
teeth (Kelly); 2 curved artery forceps, 512”, 
without teeth (Kelly); 2 straight artery for- 
ceps, 614”, without teeth (Rochester-Pean) ; 
2 curved artery forceps, 614”, without teeth 
(Rochester-Pean); 2 straight forceps, 64” 
with teeth (Mayo-Ochsner); 2 curved artery 
forceps, 614” with teeth (Mayo-Ochsner); 1 
dozen sterile tubes catgut, assorted sizes; 14 
dozen surgeon’s needles; 1 needle holder, 2 
dressing forceps; 1 pair tissue scissors; 1 scal- 
pel; 1 tourniquet; 2 pairs of rubber gloves. 

Have these ins'ruments prepared in a canvas 
roll and completely sterilized before you send 
it to camp at the beginning of the season. By 
careful wrapping in air-tight oiled silk, the in- 
struments will remain sterile for a reasonable 
period of time, but the safest practice is to have 
it sent once every two or three weeks to the 
nearest hospital for high pressure steam sterilli- 
zation. This packet may then be cherished, un- 
opened, for the moment when the physician in 
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charge may be in immediate need of sterile 
instruments for treatment of a severe injury. 


Portable Kits 


Each camp should have available several 
portable emergency kits for use on canoe trips, 
overnight hikes, or any expedition where a 
group of campers may be out of touch with the 
camp physician. If possible, the kit should be 
packed in waterproof rolls and should contain 
bandages, adhesive tape, sterile gauze, cotton, 
an antiseptic, snake-bite kit, a cathartic, ther- 
mometer, splinter forceps, scissors, tourniquet, 
ointments, applicator, Band-aid strips. 


In touching upon camp first-aid equipment, 
we have not mentioned inhalators for we feel 
sure that all well-equipped camps are mindful 
of this water-front necessity. The newest types 
of inhalators have been greatly simplified and 
may be operated safely by any intelligent per- 
son. Efficient first-aid practice would dictate 
that your physician go over the simple operat- 
ing instructions with your entire counselor staff. 
Let each of them open and put in operation the 
Resuscitator so that he may do so without 
delay in case of an emergency. 


One other suggestion. There has recently 
been developed a portable stretcher unit which 
the authors feel is ideally suited for camp pur- 
poses. When not in use, it may be stored in a 
small space, collapsed, in its canvas case. When 
needed, it is quickly assembled but its major 
advantage for camp is the fact that it is so con- 
structed as to be easily slung across the back 
and front seats of an ordinary sedan. In some 
cases, an ambulance may not be available to 
transport a sick or injured camper to the 
nearby hospital. This stretcher because of its 
conformity to proper anatomical curves en- 
ables safe transportation without the fear of, 
for instance, compounding a fracture—which 
fear is so often present if an injured person 
must be transported in an ordinary automobile 
or on an ordinary stretcher. 

There are probably few camps who can 
boast of equipment as complete as we have 
outlined above yet serious thought should be 
given to the problems which this equipment, 
or part of it, would meet. Were that moment 
to arrive where the life of a camper would be 
at stake for the lack of adequate surgical equip- 
ment, the camp and its directors might well be 
open to criticism. Like the advocates of a large 
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navy we say, “Be prepared, be ready, and 
hope that your weapons may need never be 
used.” 

In ordinary day to day routine, possibly 
some compromise in the above equipment might 
be countenanced. We feel, however, that of all 
the above mentioned items, the equipment nec- 
essary to cope with serious emergencies is pos- 
sibly the most important. These are the basic 
necessities for your doctor were he to be con- 
fronted with a really severe injury from which 
delay, loss of blood, shock, and possible infec- 
tion might mean future debility, delayed heal- 
ing, or even death. 

The value to the modern camp of a well- 
equipped infirmary is far more than the pos- 
sible use to which it might be put. In parent 
psychology, prestige and moral effect, the re- 
turn on your investment is high. And in peace 
of mind to you, it is a pearl beyond price. 


Recreational Skills 


(Continued from Page 17) 





Sometimes we hear that it is because of no 
fish and again that ‘“‘we don’t even have water 
for swimming.”” We can and do teach the skills 
of archery and rifle marksmanship without live 
game simply substituting targets. The skills 
of the fly and bait rod can be acquired quite 
well, even though fish are absent from our 
camp lakes and streams, by using targets— 
even in fact if we have no body of water at 
all, by using a patch of level ground, a little 
gear and a good teacher. Here we have a royal 
sport that intrigues almost everyone and de- 
serves to have and will have a great growth 
in popularity and, as a recreational mind and 
body saver, needs no more said here in its 
favor. 


“LET’S GO FISHIN’!” 


But Where Are the Leaders Coming From? 


Such a program as that which has been sug- 
gested calls for leaders with technical ability 
and vision—men who can see beyond the im- 
mediate and visualize the splendid possibilities 
of what they are doing and who will mold 
(heir program and apportion time accordingly. 


Really competent teachers of any one 
‘quatic school are not numerous but unfortu- 
nately even now there are camp directors who 
‘xpect to find complete ability to carry on all 
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the best camp accident insurance! 


COMPLETE 
INFIRMARY EQUIPMENT 


When your infirmary is completely pro- 
vided with the necessities to take care of 
major as well as minor accidents, one great 
worry can be written off the books. 


The complete A. S. Aloe Company catalog 
of physicians’ and hospital supplies lists ap- 
proved infirmary equipment not only for first 
aid, but for any emergency. For more than 
75 years physicians have endorsed the qual- 
ity of Aloe instruments and supplies. 

Your request will bring a copy of our fully 
illustrated 536-page catalog. In _ writing, 
mention camp name and address as well as 
your winter address, and indicate to which 
address the catalog is to be mailed. 


A. S. ALOE CO. 


1819 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 











collected and combined under one mop of hair. 
It is neither fair to campers or the individual 
leader involved to expect an untrained man to 
attend an aquatic school for a week or ten 
days and to go away from it a master of all the 
skills that are necessary to handle or even to 
supervise the entire waterfront program—re- 
gardless of what his certificate may indicate. 
It takes years rather than hours to become an 
expert in any one of these sports, years of in- 
tensive training imposed upon native or ac- 
quired ability. An unfinished leader is like a 
half baked bannock—IT JUST AIN’T DONE. 

Perhaps the time will come when schools of 
physical education will find it of advantage to 
their graduates to receive intensive training 
in these subjects over a long period. Oddly 
enough few of these schools have seen the pos- 
sibilities. Just why we do not understand par- 
ticularly as all of the skills involved are more 
than likely to prove of great value in the pro- 
fessional lives of these graduates. 

A real demand may produce a well trained 
supply and it seems more than likely that par- 
ents will shortly come through with that de- 
mand. Let us hope so. 
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Rifle Shooting 
(Continued from Page 13) 


tion and correct the errors of sighting and aim- 
ing. The average camper soon learns the value 
of this work from the standpaint of efficient 
shooting and the saving of ammunition. 

It is not necessary that the counselor in 
charge of rifle shooting be an expert shot him- 
self. It is far more important that he be a good 
disciplinarian and be able to organize the work 
so as to keep everyone busy either shooting, 
coaching, checking and scoring targets, or as- 
sisting in an instruction group. A few hours of 
study on the N.R.A. manuals will give sufficient 
information for almost anyone to be able to 
start off a camp rifle program. 

Here are a few important points about the 
selection of proper shooting equipment: There 
are a number of satisfactory target rifles on 
the market that retail for as little as $10.00 
each. A peep rear sight and post front sight are 
very essential. The V or notch rear sight and 
bead front sight which are used on hunting 
rifles are not as satisfactory for target shooting. 
Repeating rifles and automatics should not be 
used at all; they are more dangerous and en- 
courage rapid and careless firing. The use of 
the gun sling will increase the efficiency of the 
shooting at least 25% and a sling can be at- 
tached to almost any rifle. Most campers dis- 
like to use the sling at first, but as soon as they 
become accustomed to it, they would not at- 
tempt any firing without it. In warm weather 
many campers tighten the sling on the bare 
arm and place the butt of the rifle against the 
bare shoulder or wear only a thin shirt. They 
soon become uncomfortable and think more 
about the pressure of the sling on the arm and 
the butt against the shoulder rather than on 
aiming and squeezing the trigger. As a result 
their scores suffer. A shooting coat padded at 
the shoulder and elbows is desirable. A sweater 
or leather jacket may be used, in fact, a wash 
cloth or some similar padding placed on the arm 
under the sling will help to relieve any uncom- 
fortable pressure. Everything should be done 
to make the shooter as comfortable as possible 
so that he can concentrate on the accuracy of 
his aim. 

Many of the lower-priced rifles are marked 
at the factory for the use of the .22 Long and 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge. This is a serious error 
on the part of the manufacturer and such in- 
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formation should be disregarded. These rifles 
are actually chambered for the Long Rifle cart- 
ridge and the continued use of Shorts or Longs 
in them will, in time, damage the rifle. Shorts 
are perfectly satisfactory for the training of be- 
ginners during their first season and, inciden- 
tally, they are more economical. However, 
they should only be used in rifles which are 
chambered for Shorts and no other kind of 
ammunition should be used. In addition to the 
damage to the rifle, which results from the use 
of Shorts in a rifle which is chambered for 
Long Rifles, the accuracy which is obtained will 
be unsatisfactory. High-speed ammunition of 
any kind is not suitable for target shooting un- 
less the rifle is built especially to handle it. It 
is made primarily for hunting and is not as 
accurate as the regular type. The use of a load- 
ing block is strongly recommended both for 
safety and accuracy. Magazines are removed 
from the rifles and they are loaded by hand, 
one at a time. This practice is assurance that 
the rifle is empty after each shot is fired. 

In the past it has been necessary to clean the 
rifle after each day’s firing. This chore has 
been eliminated since the introduction of the 
modern non-corrosive ammunition. It is per- 
fectly safe to fire a rifle every day from the be- 
ginning to the end of the camp season without 
cleaning the bore. Of course, all the metal parts 
should be gone over carefully with an oily rag 
to prevent rusting. 

I have known of some camps where the num- 
ber of shooters is limited by the number of 
rifles, ten rifles and ten campers on the range, 
etc. They have even gone so far as to allow the 
camper to put up four five-bull’s-eye targe‘s 
at once and fire five shots on each bull’s-eye 
without stopping to see where the shots were 
going. Such quantity shooting is a very poor 
policy. It is much better to emphasize quality 
shooting instead. We require that the targets be 
brought in after each five shots. They are ex- 
amined and usually changes in sight settings 
are necessary. This procedure gives the shooter 
a chance to rest between strings and enables 
him or her to correct any mistakes which are 
being made. 

Starting twelve summers ago with the sim- 
plest type of a shooting program, Camp Lincoln 
for Boys and Camp Lake Hubert for Girls now 
offer 50-foot., 50-yard, and 100 yard rifle 
ranges. Swimming, canoe trips, our stable of 
fifteen horses, and our fleet of eleven sailboats 
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may still dominate, but rifle practise is also at 
the top and often preferred by many boys and 
girls. Since the girls’ camp is two miles across 
Lake Hubert from the boys’ camp, separate 
ranges and programs are necessary. Campers 
pay a fraction of a cent per .22 bullet fired and 
the ranges are thus self-supporting. 

Any camp director can add rifle practice to 
the program with an initial investment of 
$50.00 to $60.00. Further expenditures will be 
likely, but worthwhile because of the popu- 
larity of the activity. 

Our suggestion for more camps to offer rifle 
shooting is based on the low cost as a fine activ- 
ity, and on its educational, sportsmanship, and 
character values. It does help certain too-active 
campers to gain weight. It encourages control 
and steady nerves. It will carry over into a 
camper’s later years. Many are the men of 
sixty and seventy years who still love to shoot 
and who shoot well. 





Personnel Kefercal Ser vice 





PRATT INSTITUTE graduate desires position in 
a camp. Will do some of the cooking. Address Box 
115, Personnel Reference Service, Camping Maga- 
zine, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

CAMP NURSE: Age 26, capable, intelligent, able 
to assist in athletics; drives car, able to do some 
office work also. Protestant. Address Miss Con- 
stance A. Muta, 47 Park Avenue, West Orange, 
New Jersey. 

COUNSELOR: Girls’ Camp. Prefers work with 
younger children. Three years’ camper experience; 
four years’ counselor experience. Age 29. Resides 
in Michigan. College graduate—major in teaching. 
Box 111. 

COUNSELOR: Girls’ Camp. Speech correction 
and creative dramatics. Aged 29, single, Protestant. 
Holds Master of Arts degree. Can teach swimming 
and other recreational activities. Instructor in 
speech correction and reading at private school. 
Resides in Michigan. Elizabeth Martin Burt, 59 
Massachusetts Avenue, Highland Park, Michigan. 
COUNSELOR: in Music and Dancing. Girls’ camp. 
Age 20. Six summers as camper; two as counselor. 
College student working toward Bachelor of Mu- 
sic. Piano accompanist. Protestant. Resides in New 
York State. Alice Ruth Hazelton, Eastman School 
of Music, 424 University Avenue, Rochester, New 
York. 

NURSE: Is registered nurse in Michigan. Working 
‘oward Bachelor of Science in Education. Age 26. 
‘atholic; single. Nursing experience: four years of 
institutional work. Box 112. 
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For HEALTH RECORD CARDS 


COUNSELOR CONTRACTS 


and many other printed camp forms 
send for the new catalog of 


PRODUCTS 


SAVIN HILL PRESS, 32 Oliver St.. Boston, Mass. 


nisons 














Delightfully 
amusing, sim- 
ple entertain- 
ments for both 
— and 
adults. Deni- 
60 Years of Hits son’s plays are 
produced everywhere — famous for 
over 60 years. Wide choice of program 
material for camps, schools, dramatic 
clubs and lodges. Make-up goods. 


T. S. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 20, Chicago 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES on GUARANTEED SUPPLIES 






CATALOG 














METAL TOOLING OR TAPPING KITS 12c ea. 
60 kits 9¥ac ea. Tooling Calf 45c per ft. 
Western Belis $3.50 per doz. Link Belts $2.75 
doz. Beach Sandals $3.50 doz. pairs. Dugan 
Moccasins $1.35 pr. Seed beads 45c per bunch. 
Write for 1939 Catalog Today (Order Early) 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 W. 2nd Street Dept. C Davenport, lowa 





“CAMP CRAFT” IN LEATHER 


TOOLS 
PATTERNS 
MOCCASINS 
BELT PROJECTS 
LEATHER PROJECTS 


“MARVEL” LEATHER 


Make Your Own Gloves 
New No. 11-C Catalog Ready Soon 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
223 Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 














ONTARIO BOYS’ CAMP FOR SALE 
CAMP PONACKA on shores of Lake Baptiste, 200 miles 
from Toronto. Good roads. Well established camp—accom- 
modates about 25 persons—two cabins, mess hall and 
kitchen, ice house and work shop—drilled well—basketball 
and volley-ball court, two paddle tennis courts, rifle range, 
jumping pit, two outboard motors, three boats, two canoes, 
life preservers, athletic equipment, books and all other 
necessary equipment and furnishings. For further informa- 
tion write to 
L. K. BERGEY 
3 Yale Road, Brookline, Upper Darby, Penna. 





WANTED: To buy or lease—Site or established 
camp of medium size; will consider partnership. 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York or Boston 
area. Full particulars in first letter. Box 203, 
Waverly Station, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Salad and Greens 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Salads 


Salad plants divide themselves more natur- 
ally into their distinctive flavors than pot-herbs 
do. These are plants which can be eaten raw 
and, no doubt, many of them furnish valuable 
food elements which are cooked out of pot- 
herbs and thus lost. 


Most common and most important of the 
salad plants are those which contain bitter 
principles. Of these, Dandelion and Chicory 
are particularly valued, and the latter is dis- 
placing Endive on the market. Very young 
leaves of Wild Lettuce can also be eaten, but 
these leaves soon become too tough and bitter 
to be palatable. Among our native bitter salads 
one of the best is the little-known Wild Pink 
Valerian. The Water Speedwells, Brookweed 
and Spring-cress are also good native salads. 

The next important group of wild salad 
plants consists of the ones with mildly pungent 
juices. Practically all of these are members of 
the Mustard family mentioned before, includ- 
ing such excellent pungent salads as Water- 
cress, Rock-cress, Scurvy-grass and She pherd’s- 
purse. Only one entirely unrelated plant in our 
flora, Floerkea or False-mermaid, has an agree- 
able pungent flavor and makes a good salad; 
this species is very common in some localities 
but is not well known because the plants are 
small and their flowers inconspicuous. 

A final group of salad plants classified by 
their flavors includes the Sourwood-tree, W ood- 
sorrel and Sheep Sorrel with their sour juices, 
due chiefly to the acid known as oxalic. Since 
oxalic acid is poisonous in quantities or in great 
concentration, only small amounts of these 
plants should be used to flavor other salads. 
One more sour and also colorful element for 
salads should be mentioned: the flowers of the 
Redbud tree, which are said to be used to a con- 
siderable extent in Canada. 

Just as pot-herbs require a little bacon or 
milk before they are very palatable, so salads 
are greatly improved by a salad oil or vinegar 
or the juice of a sour fruit. Lacking these 
touches of civilization, no doubt we could join 
the cow and the rabbit in eating our “grass”’ 
au naturel, but even in this extremis a good 
woodsman can find flavoring elements in the 
woods which will make them more palatable. 
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W et= W eather Fires 


(Continued from Page 9) 
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inches is long enough. We placed these lengths 
right in the kettle of melted paraffin, and kept 
them there on the stove until each was fully 
saturated with the liquid. After cooling, each 
piece was again cut or sawed into discs of a 
little over an inch in thickness. This type of 
special tinder is easy to make, easy to pack and 
carry, burns with steady flame for a long period, 
and costs practically nothing. In an emergency, 
it could also be used as a candle as when laid 
flat it gives considerable light. In a terrific 
downpour, one of these discs could be easily 
lighted with the carbide or some of the quicker 
catching tinders, and would prove most satis- 
factory as a longer-lived tinder in more difficult 
situations. We recommend it highly. 

But our most cherished artificial tinder we 
affectionately call ‘‘peas,” named for the size 
we make them. We gave these and the news- 
paper-paraffin discs a good work-out this sum- 
mer, and we did not find them wanting. Strange 
to say, they are made of ashes. From a fire- 
place or firepit where several fires have been 
made of softwood, two cups of the ashes are 
sifted carefully. This is then mixed with kero- 
sene or gasoline until the ashes are saturated 
and about the consistency of paste. The two 
cups will absorb about twenty to twenty-four 
tablespoons of liquid. This paste is then made 
into little balls about the size of a pea, and it 
will harden up somewhat as it dries. A mixture 
about the size of a marble will burn for three or 
four minutes with a steady flame and when 
used with the paraffin discs is particularly effec- 
tive and will ignite wet kindling. It is cheap, 
easily prepared, and takes up practically no 
space in the kit, as the small amount necessary 
for several fires can be carried in a small, air- 
tight bouillion can. What we had left over this 
summer we expect to be just as effective next 
summer. : 

All the above are home-made. Several fire 
kindlers may be purchased. One, which is not 
affected by water, can be purchased from L. L. 
Bean, Freeport, Maine, for ten cents an enve- 
lope. It is called ‘‘nitrate scrap” and is very 
effective, weighs nothing, and burns well. A 
useful concentrated kindling named Kindelstyx 
is sold by a corporation of that name in Port- 
land, Oregon. The match is applied to the cen- 
ter of the section used, and it will ignite at once 
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without flare and burn without fumes. It is 
also useful to ignite charcoal fires, and can also 
be used as an emergency torch. Twelve pieces 
cost fifteen cents. Similar products are no 
doubt available. But we feel it is more fun to 
make our own. And, by the way, in dire emer- 
gency, celluloid combs or soap dishes have 
proved useful in hastening the ignition of kin- 
dling. 
Dry Wood at the Camp Site 

One question of greatest concern to the 
camper setting about building a fire on a rainy 
day is that of sources for tinder and fuel drier 
than that in plain sight. Dry scraps of this and 
that suitable for the fire may be found under 
debris or deadfalls, or in hollow trunks of trees. 
There are usually some dry pieces underneath 
the top sticks on a pile of ocean or river drift- 
wood, or under an old pile of lumber or wood. 
Poking about in protected crevices or under 
overhanging ledges will usually yield some- 
thing worthwhile. Dry limbs, bark, or moss 
may often be found on the lee side of over- 
hanging trees. Interior heartwood can always 
be split out of dead stumps or standing dead 
trees of the resinous or soft variety. The soaked 
outside of large, lower dead limbs from fallen 
or standing trees may be split off and dry wood 
found inside. And usually on evergreens, small, 
dead limbs are found on the lower trunks. In 
the North quick igniting materials are birch- 
bark and slivers of pitch-pine stumps; in the 
South, dead palmetto leaves; and in the central 
South pine knots. Only sound material should 
be sought, and no attention given to sticks and 
other materials found on the ground. This ap- 
plies as well to fire-building in good weather. 
“Dozy” wood is not good for fires in any 
weather. When there is a choice of materials, 
in dry weather or wet, tinder and kindling 
should be taken from dry, resinous trees or 
from the soft deciduous woods. 

There are some woods which will burn well 
if green, especially hickory, white oak, and 
hard maple. We should always avoid for fuel 
spruce, cedar, sycamore, hemlock, box elder, 
and balsam. The hardwoods are what we need 
(or cooking and warmth, for it is they which 
make the coals and give the longer and steadier 
heat. Whether for use as tinder, kindling, or 
regular fuel, sticks should be split. And that is 
where ability to use the hatchet comes in! We 
should also remember when choosing wood in 
nore difficult situations that wood found grow- 
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Free 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Fully illustrated, snowing special footwear and clothing 
for fisherman and camper, also special fishing tackle. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 71 Main St., Freeport, Me. 


Manufacturers of Fishing and Camping Specialties 























ing on high land is generally better for fires 
than that found along river banks and in low, 
wet places. All the rules which apply to suc- 
cessful fire building hold for wet weather fires. 
But in the emergency there is no time for ex- 
perimentation, decisions have to be made 
quickly, and the leader has to KNOW. 
Special Precautions in Rain 

Fires should not be built directly on wet 
earth. The wettest earth should be scooped 
out, and the hole filled with stones, bark, or 
brush. The wigwam type of fire should be 
built, as it lends itself to the situation for very 
little of the surface of the kindling and fuel 
actually touches the ground. The tinder is 
placed underneath, the fuzz clumps, slivers or 
bark next, and the various layers of split 
kindling laid loosely in increasingly larger 
pieces all around. Kindling should never be 
stuck into the ground, so that it sticks up 
straight into the air, but rather laid loosely, 
and a little hole left in the proper side leading 
to the most inflammable part of the tinder sup- 
ply. Unless the wind is very strong and driv- 
ing the rain before it, the fire should be built 
on a slight elevation, where the draft will be at 
a maximum. On windy, rainy days, it may be 
necessary to build a windbreak as well. Ob- 
viously, a trench fire is not very practical on a 
rainy day. The fire should be arranged so that 
the smoke will be blown away from those using 
it. If the fire is to be used also for warmth 
and heating, it should be of the reflector type, 
built in front of the tent or lean-to. Now and 
then it will be possible to find a dry fire spot 
by giving a half-turn to an old log. In such 
fortunate circumstance, the fire is built on the 
dry spot and up against the dry side of the log. 

It will often be necessary to protect the fire 
while it is being laid. In fact, such practice is 
recommended. The easy way to do this, but 
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many times a costly way, is to hold a coat or 
poncho over the spot, either by hand or on 
sticks. A better way is to erect a lug-pole as 
quickly as possible, the pole being three or four 
feet above the fire site. Using the pole as a 
ridge pole, as in a miniature lean-to, sticks, 
bark, brush, etc. are placed close together 
reaching over the edge of the pole in front and 
down to the ground in back. The fire is then 
built in under this and the shelter kept over it 
as long as possible. If the trip has an extra 
tarp, here is where it comes in handy. But it 
should be at a sufficient height over the fire so 
that there is no danger of burning it. 

Wet-weather fires have to be breathed upon 
and nursed patiently. The current “blower”’ 
should be careful to inhale from over his 
shoulder or under the armpits, as in the crawl 
stroke. Fresh air, uncontaminated by smoke, 
should always be breathed in, for if the air is 
taken directly in front of the fire, smoke is in- 
haled and it is very likely to make for dizziness 
and discomfort in the inner man. Also, breath- 
ing smoke may make the person cough into 
the fire, with disastrous results. 

After the kindling is well-ignited, the split 
fuel should be added as fast as possible. The 
rest of the fuel can be placed around the out- 
side of the fire, or in under the lean-to, so that 
it may be drying out. 

Perhaps the most important thing to remem- 
ber in building a wet-weather fire is that the 
material must be kept dry while it is being 
procured, and during the preparation of the 
fuel and while the fire is being started. There 
is no use to open a stump to get the heartwood 
unless the wood is protected from the rain 
while it is being gotten out. If it is protected 
during that process, but laid down on the wet 
ground while the fire is being started, the re- 
sults will not be spectacular, to say the least. 
Material should be handled as little as possible 
in wet weather, and it MUST be protected 
during the whole process, for wet wood or even 
damp wood, just will not burn easily, even with 
the best of the artificial tinders mentioned 
above. 


Special Equipment | 
There is a piece of home-made equipment 
which is useful for this blowing process, as the 
person volunteering as the human bellows is 
enabled by its use to get at a safer distance 
from the fire. A piece of small rubber hose 
about three feet long is attached to an eight 
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inch length of a small diameter brass pipe, 
over which one end of the hose will fit snugly. 
To the other end of the pipe is attached a bun- 
sen burner fan. The fan is placed near the spot 
where the nursing is needed and the requisite 
amount of breath blown into the free end of 
the hose. 

We have never put a great deal of faith in 
pocket lighters of any variety, but those for- 
tunate people who own infallible ones might 
wish to take them along, at least for moral 
support. Windproof ones are advertised by 
outfitting companies, and no doubt make ex- 
cellent Christmas presents! 


Mr. L. L. Bean, mentioned above, has de- 
veloped three pieces of equipment which are 
useful to the camper. One is a hunting knife 
the hollow screw cap of which has a reliable 
compass. The hollow waterproof handle of 
leather composition contains a candle and room 
for five matches. A small transparent emer- 
gency kit contains one small wax candle and 
room for ten small matches, plus bandages and 
iodine. It weighs less than two ounces. His 
combination emergency kit consists of two 
bandages, a magnifying glass, compass, two- 
inch candle, and room for eight large matches. 
It is waterproof and floats, occupies no more 
space than a large jackknife, and also weighs 
less than two ounces. Any one of these practi- 
cal devices, developed by a real woodsman, 
are useful and worth owning. 


Finally, as the utmost in precaution, the 
camper should have in the bottom of his kit a 
piece of flint. Then, should matches fail, the 
flint could be used with the back of the knife 
or with a piece of file to make the sparks 
which, with careful nursing, could produce a 
fire. It is always necessary to have a proper 
hatchet or camp-axe in the party. Ideally, 
there should be several. And with the axe 
should go an eight or ten-inch flat file and a 
“stone” to keep the edge in good condition. 

If the leader doubts his ability to build wet- 
weather fires, he should practice up on the 
home camp grounds, in seclusion, if he prefers 
it. Camp directors should check increasingly 
on the ability and prowess of trip counselors, 
te be SURE that the tremendous trust he puts 
in such counselors is warranted. And _ that 
prowess should certainly include the building 
and maintaining of fires in wet weather, at all 
times and in all places through which his trips 
will pass. 








